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elusions. This to be sure is a natural result of the research that he 
has made in some four hundred volumes of documents where he has 
found much conflicting testimony. He has followed the method in 
general of exposing such conflicting evidence and leaving the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. This method would have been more satis- 
factory if M. de Vaissiere had made use of his foot-notes to give infor- 
mation in regard to the persons from whom his quotations are derived. 
His failure to do this impresses one, I think, as a fault that character- 
izes the book as a whole. Apparently he has taken what he found 
without making sufficient effort to weigh it critically. Such a critical 
weighing of material is supremely important, it seems to me, in writing 
the history of any colonial community. Any such community of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries must have furnished much that 
was bizarre, lawless and almost barbarous to the majority of European 
travellers and governors sent out from Europe which naturally occupies 
a large space in the accounts of their travels and in their correspon- 
dence. How much does such material really portray the life of such 
a society? Must one not try to find by all the means in his power, in 
the case of any author one uses, his characteristics, his prejudices and 
his ability to observe and faithfully portray. 

It is to be regretted that M. de Vaissiere did not expand his study 
into one of much greater length. He could thus have saved himself 
the very difficult task of making, so to speak, a composite picture of a 
society for some four or five generations and could have traced the 
progressive development of successive generations. His work would 
have then had more value for students of special periods. 

Stewart L. Mims. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909, pp. xvi, 992.) This one-volume 
dictionary, not a condensation of Hastings's five-volume work but an 
independent production, is a valuable and convenient aid to students, 
prepared by men of solid scholarship. The competency of the authors 
to furnish thoroughgoing knowledge is evident from the mere list 
of their names, and many articles (like Kenyon's on English Versions, 
Greek Versions of O. T., Text of N. T., Vulgate, Adeney's on Canon 
and Criticism, Barton's Israel, Shailer Mathews's Apocryphal Gospels, 
Apocalyptic Literature, Eschatology, or Paterson's noteworthy article 
on Jesus Christ) are on the very highest plane of scientific possession 
of the material and lucidity of exposition. 

Such articles as those on Adam, Creation, Fall, Miracles, Abraham, 
Tower of Babel, show a frank conformity to modern knowledge, and yet 
a certain conservatism characterizes the work as a whole. It is indeed 
commendable that such a work should avoid fresh adventurous views 
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not yet digested by discussion and should give to the general student 
what is judged to be the established result of criticism. In some in- 
stances the judgment is debatable, as in the case of Maclean's (Gospels) 
apologetic reconciliation of the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics, for 
which some corrective is found in Davidson's John's Gospel. A few 
dogmatic articles (e. g., Trinity) have a more marked traditionalism. 
But a striking feature of such more conservative expositions is that 
they are apologetic and even deprecatory, lacking the bold-heartedness 
which bespeaks the unassailable judgment. The final impression, there- 
fore, is that, on the points at issue between traditionalism and modernism, 
the work is of a transitional character. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Claudian as an Historical Authority. By J. H. E. Crees, M.A., D.Lit. 
[Cambridge Historical Essays, number XVII.] (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1908, pp. xvi, 259.) This painstaking study, a Thirlwall Prize 
essay of 1906, has been accepted by the University of London as a 
" D.Lit." thesis ; an additional chapter follows Stilicho's career to its 
close. The author had written his book before he learned of Giilden- 
penning's work, in which his conclusions are largely anticipated; and he 
ignores Vollmer's excellent article in the Pauly-Wissowa, which would 
have led him to modify several statements. It is well, however, to have 
in English this careful discussion of Rome's last great poet and his 
times. " In him ", as Mr. Crees well says, " shines forth again in the 
radiance of a stormy sunset Latium and all Rome's spirit." But it is not 
fair to speak of his " remarkable servility "; and Crees is surely wrong 
in calling the times of Ammianus and Symmachus, Jerome and Augus- 
tine, a " savage and inhuman " or a " mean and sterile " age. Dill has 
done this period admirable justice. Crees minimizes Synesius's impor- 
tance, and exalts Eunapius ; his account of our sources is based on wide 
reading. The book is rather an historical study of Stilicho, as eulogized 
by Claudian; but all the important poems are summarized or quoted 
from, and the poet's life is traced in full. After using Claudian to sup- 
port the old date, 403, for Pollentia, Crees is ungrateful in dismissing the 
poet as " a witness whose testimony we can chiefly trust when he is off 
his guard ". The book is well printed; there are several errors in a brief 
Italian quotation on page 100, but, in general, misprints are rare, the 
most important being "Claudian" for " Prudentius ", p. 170. The au- 
thor's style is up-to-date : we find on one page " a dissolving view of the 
battle ", " the peripeteia ", and " driven back to their laagers " ; while to 
call the historians of that period " conspicuously mendacious and unscru- 
pulous " perhaps shows American influence. 

Charles Upson Clark. 

Die Wanderzuge der Lang obar den: Ein Beit rag zur Geschichte und 
Geographie der Volkerwanderungszeit. By Carl Blasel. (Breslau, 
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Muller und Seiffert, 1909, pp. xix, 133.) This work is a genuine contri- 
bution to one interesting department of German historical research, the 
attempt to establish the history of the Germanic tribes in the period 
before the actual invasion of the Roman Empire. 

The first chapter is devoted to a review of the literature. The sub- 
stance of the work is contained in chapters 11., in. and iv., which deal 
with the three main topics : the original home of the Lombards, the date 
of the beginning of their wanderings, and the separate stations in their 
journey to their arrival on the upper Danube in 488. Chapter v. is a 
history of the " Amazon-fable ", brought into the story of the Lombards 
by Paul the Deacon. The three pages of chapter vi. suffice for the his- 
tory from 488 to the invasion of Italy in 568. An interesting discussion 
of some points in regard to the sources and an appendix on the meaning 
of the name " Langobard " complete the work. 

The author's evaluation of the sources will be readily accepted. The 
statements of the Roman historians and geographers are the only secure 
sources for the early location and history of the Lombards ; the Origo 
Gentis Langobardorum is taken from genuine tradition existing among 
the Lombards in the seventh century ; the Historia of Paul the Deacon, 
used by all the later medieval chroniclers, is made up in its early part 
from the Origo, popular tales, and a superficial and inaccurate acquaint- 
ance with classical writers, the elements being put together without care 
or discrimination. Paul is thus responsible for the mistakes and the 
confusion that have prevailed in the history of the Lombards to the 
present day. 

The troublesome problem of the Scandinavian origin of the Lom- 
bards, alleged by Paul, is disposed of by the author finally, it seems. He 
shows that the mistake was Paul's and shows also how he came to make 
it. The earliest known home-land of the Lombards was the land on the 
lower Elbe, known later as the Bardengau; they were never in Scandi- 
navia. In tracing the route of the Lombards by the places named in the 
Origo and in the Historia of Paul, the author arrives, wisely it appears, 
at negative results in the attempt to identify many of the names. He 
establishes, however, the general outline of the journey. 

The author's use of the sources is sober and sound. So many and 
so widely varying views have been held by writers in regard to every 
point in Lombard history that he has been compelled to expend a large 
part of his efforts in controversy, but his conclusions are in the main 
convincing. 

Edgar H. McNeal. 

Basile I er , Empereur de Byzance (867-866), et la Civilisation Byzan- 
tine a la Fin du IX e Siecle. Par Albert Vogt, Docteur es-Lettres. 
(Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1908, pp. xxxii, 447.) Our indebtedness 
to the Byzantine Empire is now a commonplace in historical teaching, 
but any statement of it is too commonly a mass of glittering generalities. 
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This is due to the comparatively small number of detailed studies ; as yet 
few periods in Byzantine history have been adequately described. The 
present work is the first history of the reign of Basil. 

It is divided into four books. The first is introductory, treating of 
the empire from 842 to 867, Basil's origin, accession and character, and 
the composition of the court. Book 11. discusses the government, includ- 
ing finances, legislation, judicial organization, internal administration, 
ecclesiastical policy, and many other details. Book in. summarizes the 
wars and the military administration. Book iv. sketches certain fea- 
tures of the Byzantine civilization, especially landholding, commerce and 
art. A large amount of space is taken up with careful descriptions of 
the various Byzantine officials and their duties; not much of this is new, 
but it forms a convenient work of reference. There is also a rather brief 
" critical study of the sources " and an appendix concerning the imperial 
chancery. 

The author has found no new sources of information. The chief 
ones are comparatively well known and unsatisfactory. There is little 
strictly contemporary material. The interpretation of Basil's character 
and work must be based, to a great degree, upon the conflicting state- 
ments of partizans of a later generation. In this respect the author has 
done his work well, although he probably has ascribed too much to 
Basil's initiative. The bibliography of works consulted does not include 
Finlay, Hopf, Krause, Bury's notes to Gibbon, Oman's Art of War, Bon- 
wetsch's Kyrillus und Methodius, and other pertinent titles. 

The work as a whole is a valuable addition to the monographic litera- 
ture on Byzantine history. The treatment of ecclesiastical matters is 
especially interesting. It includes careful analyses of Basil's policy, of 
the relations of Ignatius and Photius with the popes at Rome, of the 
extent to which the Greek church was willing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Roman, and of the authority of the emperor over the 
Byzantine church. Interesting, too, is the author's skilful use of Basil's 
" Exhortation " to illustrate his character. Basil, the boon companion 
and murderer of Michael, addressed to his successor, whom he recognized 
as his own son and detested, but who was probably the son of Michael 
and Basil's wife, a series of moral and philanthropic precepts which 
might well have issued from the mouth of St. Louis. But did these say- 
ings depict the real character of Basil? 

Dana C. Munro. 

Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in der Zeit der Salier und Staufer. Von 
Karl Hampe, o. Professor in Heidelberg. [Bibliothek der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Erich Brandenburg.] 
(Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1909, pp. viii, 269.) Professor Hampe has 
devoted himself in this volume to the political side of the history of the 
empire, leaving all its constitutional and economic features for other 
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volumes which are to appear in the same series. He has made an excel- 
lent volume, which deserves great praise. 

First of all, it is charmingly written in a clear flowing style, that is 
characterized by simplicity and clarity. Of course, since he writes Ger- 
man, his sentences are long, but they are seldom cumbersome. His 
meaning is generally at once apparent, and his language has a fine carry- 
ing power, which takes the reader along at a rapid rate. 

In his choice of materials for his account he is very happy. He tells 
nothing merely for the sake of telling it, but connects everything that he 
narrates with the great stream of his narrative in such a way as to show 
its importance, its meaning and its general bearing. Not an event is 
narrated or mentioned that does not illumine the narrative. He has 
wisely omitted much that has for a long time been regarded as an 
essential part of every narrative history of the period. In this respect 
his book is a great improvement on every history that has gone before, 
because it contains only material that is really significant. 

Professor Hampe is not content merely to narrate, but tries to ex- 
plain, the causes which were operating at that time, and to record their 
effects. His book is a good example of the genetic way of treating his- 
tory. He shows that the men about whom he writes were reasonable 
creatures, and acted from reasonable motives, and were governed by 
ideas and ideals. He shows the reasonableness of history in a convinc- 
ing way. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the book — and 
one of the most successful too — is the fine description and appreciation 
of all the important personages of the period. No one of importance is 
omitted, and the estimate of each is sane and just. Indeed he has 
humanized in a fine way the chief men of the period. His intimate 
knowledge of the Hohenstaufen period is clearly shown by this book. 
His pages which deal with Frederick II. are extremely fine. 

One might criticize details or point out passages with which one does 
not agree, but in the main the book is exceedingly sane and well bal- 
anced. It is interesting to note that he does not agree with Professor 
Schaefer's views of the Concordat of Worms. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

Germany in the Later Middle Ages, 1200-1500. By William Stubbs, 
D.D., Formerly Bishop of Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
(London and New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1908, pp. xi, 
255.) There is so great a dearth of books in English that deal with the 
history of Germany in the later Middle Ages that one is prepared to 
welcome anything that promises to throw light on that confused, and, 
in many respects, uninteresting period. As in his book on Germany in 
the early Middle Ages, the author has chosen to recount especially the 
doings of the rulers, in spite of the fact that many of them did very 
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little that was worth so dignified a narrative as he honors them with. 
His estimates of them as men and rulers are good, with one or two 
exceptions. His treatment of Henry VII., however, furnishes an exam- 
ple of the manner in which he was imposed on by the imperial ideal; 
for after admitting that Rudolf of Hapsburg and his successors could 
not hope to do anything in Italy and that they did wisely in surrendering 
all claim to authority there, he rhapsodizes over the foolish attempt of 
Henry VII. to revive the imperial ideal, and his ill-advised and ill- 
starred expedition into Italy. 

It is amusing to see how the bishop's nationality makes itself felt in 
his treatment of Richard of Cornwall, for he labors at some length to 
prove that Richard was really emperor and everywhere recognized — as 
if that shed some glory on a reign that in every other respect was 
inglorious. 

The narrative is easy and, on the whole, the material used is good. 
Exception, however, should be taken to his too favorable treatment and 
estimate of the weak and despicable Ludwig of Bavaria. Fortunately, 
the author does not confine himself to the kings of the period — several 
of whom were but sorry figures — but has an eye also for the important 
movements of the time, which were for the most part entirely indepen- 
dent of the royal will and influence. The establishment and growth of 
important families, such as the Hapsburgs, Luxemburgs, and Hohenzol- 
lern, the growth of cities, their municipal independence and their leagues, 
the rise of Switzerland and her sturdy struggle for independence, the 
almost royal position of many of the princes, and the expansion of Ger- 
many to the east, all find an appreciative, if brief, treatment in these 
pages. The book makes no real contribution to the history of the period, 
but is a welcome account of it. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

Un Cadet de Gascogne au XV I e Steele: Blaise de Monluc. Par Paul 
Courteault, Charge de Cours a la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
Laureat de l'Academie Franchise. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909, 
pp. ii, 308.) French historical scholarship is perhaps even more famous 
for perfection of form than for accuracy and solidity of matter. Of 
late years it has become the fashion for writers who have made some 
period or topic peculiarly their own by the publication of a number of 
scientific monographs on the different details and phases of it to sum- 
marize and present, within the compass of a single modest volume, the 
quintessence of their many years of profound study on the field as a 
whole. The preliminary monographs are invariably decked out in all 
the paraphernalia of foot-note, critical bibliography, and piece justifi- 
cative, but the final volume has none of these: the author rests on his 
previously acquired reputation here, and devotes all his efforts to making 
the presentation of the tout ensemble simple, unpretentious and artistic. 
Such a volume is the present work of M. Courteault; the " enquete 
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prealable absolument indispensable " is his brilliant monograph on Mon- 
luc's Commentaires {Blaise de Monluc, Historien, reviewed in the first 
number of the current volume of this journal, pp. 119-120). 

The great merit of the present critical biography lies in its ingenious 
and convincing revision of the older verdicts on Monluc, which have 
been based almost exclusively on the picture drawn by himself in the 
Commentaires, and the substitution for them of another portrait, more 
complex perhaps, but certainly far more true. Monluc would have us 
believe that he was the ideal soldier, cool, brave, determined, indefati- 
gable, past-master of the art of war and of that of managing men. In 
reality he was primarily " on the make ", greedy of fame and fortune, 
able no doubt, but harsh, grasping and puffed up with a sense of his 
own importance. He makes himself out a fanatic Catholic; as a matter 
of fact he came very near turning Huguenot, and would certainly have 
done so had he thought that such a course would have been to his own 
advantage. On the other hand he was by no means as savage and 
cruel as he pretended : a host of his contemporaries merited the title of 
" boucher royaliste " as well as he. It is pleasant to discover that in one 
respect at least the Monluc of history was more attractive than the 
Monluc of tradition, and M. Courteault is to be congratulated that accu- 
racy has not invariably necessitated disparagement. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

Un Envoye Hollandais a la Cour de Henri IV.: Lettres Inedites de 
Franqois d'Aerssen a Jacques Valcke Tresorier de Zelande (1599-1603). 
Par J. Nouaillac, Ancien fileve de PfJcole Normale Superieure, Docteur 
es-Lettres. (Paris, Honore Champion, 1908, pp. 215.) This is a collec- 
tion of 121 letters running from December 19, 1599, to January 22, 
1603, preserved in the archives of the Hague. The writer of them, born 
in 1572, was son of the recorder to the States General. In 1597 when 
the Dutch sent a special embassy to Paris, consisting of Oldenbarnevelt 
and the admiral of Zeeland, Justin of Nassau, to dissuade Henry IV. 
from making peace with Spain, Aerssen accompanied them as secretary. 
The mission was a failure. Henry signed the peace of Vervins. The 
Dutch ambassadors departed for England to enlist the alliance of Queen 
Elizabeth, but their secretary remained in France as agent of the republic. 

These letters are not a portion of his official correspondence, but 
are the familiar letters of a friend to a friend. For that reason, in a 
sense, they are more valuable than official papers, for the writer is some- 
times indiscreetly candid in the information he imparts. Aerssen was 
in a fortunate position to acquaint himself with events, and almost every 
important phase of the reign of Henry IV. has light thrown upon it in 
these letters. It is well known, for instance, that the financial history 
of this reign is imperfectly understood, and the minute information 
afforded in these letters is grateful indeed. Of equal importance is the 
new light thrown upon the relations of Henry IV. with the Duke of 
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Savoy, and indirectly with Spain, and the large information they contain 
with reference to the conspiracy of Marshal Biron and the policy and 
conduct of the Huguenots, for Aerssen was a vigilant Calvinist. 

There are also in these letters much interesting information touching 
the commercial relations of France and the United Provinces, notably 
over the grave question of the port of Calais in 1599, which Holland 
wanted to have closed to the commerce of Spain. Henry IV. 's policy of 
internal improvements, especially the draining of marsh lands and the 
construction of canals is also described. These data are peculiarly val- 
uable because documents upon the economic history of the reign are not 
numerous. 

Aerssen represented his government for ten years in France, though 
the present series of letters covers but four years of that term. The 
editor, however, has briefly sketched his life and public service in the 
latter portion of the introduction, and concludes with some information 
as to where Aerssen's other unpublished letters, evidently valuable, are 
preserved. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Trois Familiers du Grand Conde: I' Abbe Bourdelot, le Pere Talon, le 
Pere Tixier. Par Jean Lemoine et Andre Lichtenberger. (Paris, Ho- 
nore Champion, 1909, pp. viii, 338.) The interest of these exquisite 
sketches is literary, biographical and social rather than purely historical. 
They are based upon unedited memoirs and letters preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the archives of Chantilly. Characteristic 
documents are printed in the appendix. 

The Due d'Aumale had already drawn in permanent historical form 
the lofty figure of the victor of Rocroi in its military and political as- 
pects; the present volume illustrates the truth of his assertion that the 
man is no less interesting than the general. The authors find its best 
raison d'etre in the greater definiteness which it imparts to certain char- 
acteristics of the Great Conde — his ever alert and omnivorous curiosity, 
his literary taste, the remarkable development of his scientific spirit, his 
keen sense of the ridiculous. 

For nearly half a century the Abbe Bourdelot acted as chief physi- 
cian to various members of the House of Conde and as purveyor of 
amusement and scientific news to its illustrious head — a veritable " In- 
tendant Litteraire de Chantilly". His name is perhaps best known 
through the Academy which he founded for the discussion of current 
questions in science and philosophy. With all his charlatanism he was 
a scrupulous physician, loved science passionately and contributed his 
little share toward its progress, although the discussions of the Academy 
tempt one to ask — somewhat unjustly — if his science and that of his 
disciples was not upon a par with that of Moliere's physicians. Alto- 
gether this sketch of the Abbe Bourdelot is a masterpiece of literary 
workmanship. The description of his amazing career at the bizarre 
court of Christina of Sweden is not its least attractive feature. 
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Pere Talon's biography is of value as showing the growth of Jesuit 
influence over the prince. It illustrates the moral and religious evolu- 
tion of his latest years. 

The sketch of Pere Tixier is historically the most important in the 
book. The prince employed him in the conduct of the most delicate 
family affairs. His Memoires confirm and amplify the account of Mile. 
de Montpensier and Bussy-Rabutin concerning the events which led 
Conde to imprison his wife, show that he had great reason to be dis- 
satisfied with her conduct, and contain evidence tending to prove the 
unsoundness of her mind. 

Tixier's letters to Conde concerning the enforcement of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in Normandy are of great value. Already 
used by d'Aumale and declared by him to furnish a crushing commentary 
on the Revocation, they are soon to be published by M. Rebelliau under 
the title of La Revocation de l'£dit de Nantes vue de Chantilly. 

O. H. Richardson. 

A History of the George worn on the Scaffold by Charles I. By Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bt. (London, Edward Arnold, 1908, pp. 102.) 
To the professional historian or even the casual reader of history few 
things at first sight would seem less worth doing or reading than the 
investigation of the history of the " George " worn by Charles I. on the 
scaffold. Yet few who pick up the attractive little book which embodies 
this excursion into history and antiquarianism are likely to lay it down 
unread. The book itself, beautifully printed and profusely illustrated, 
is a pleasure to see. And the essay it contains is at once a very pretty 
piece of historical method and, to one interested in such things, an inter- 
esting story. After a brief introductory sketch of the Order of the 
Garter, the real narrative begins with a minute account of Charles I.'s 
execution. The " lesser George " or gold medallion of the order he wore 
at that time was handed by him to Bishop Juxon just before laying his 
head on the block. This " George ", it was long supposed, passed to 
James II. and was preserved by the exiled Stuarts. In 1787 Sir Ralph 
Payne, an ancestor of the author, was asked by the prince regent to 
secure the jewel, which they had, and probably succeeded. But for 
certain ingenious and, in the main, convincing reasons Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey concludes that this was not the " George " which Charles wore, 
but that the latter passed to one of the king's guards, Colonel Thomlin- 
son, thence to the Parliamentary commissioners, was bought from them 
by one Widmor, probably acting for Thomlinson, was returned to 
Charles II. by Thomlinson's sister, and is now in Windsor Castle. Such 
details as are brought out throw much interesting side-light on more 
important transactions, apart from their own somewhat romantic interest. 
One may perhaps note that though Colonel Dixwell, the regicide, married 
in or near " Newhaven ", his descendants are to be found not there (p. 
37) but about Boston. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIV. — 55. 
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La France Monarchique. Avec Introduction et Notes par George 
H. Powell et Oswald B. Powell, B.A. (London, Blackie and Son, 
1906, pp. xi, 491.) The character of this volume, scarcely suggested in 
its title, is more clearly indicated in its subtitle, Scenes de la Vie 
Nationale depuis le Douzieme jusqu'au Dix-huitieme Siecle tirees de 
Memoires Contemporaines. Forty writers are represented in extracts, 
varying from four to thirty pages. All, save three or four, are from 
well-known memoires. Each extract is accompanied by a short intro- 
duction, chiefly of biographical data, and there is a long general intro- 
duction in which the basis of the choice and the purpose of the collec- 
tion are explained. There are also numerous foot-notes, almost 
exclusively biographical, a chronological table, a list of the editions 
used, and an index. 

The book seems to be designed primarily for the use of young 
students. In the judgment of the reviewer, it is more likely to be 
found serviceable by teachers of the French language than by teachers 
of history. As the entire volume is in French and the archaic literary 
forms have been retained in the extracts of remote date, much time 
must be consumed, even by students with considerable knowledge of 
French, in getting at the thought of the writers. So far as history is 
concerned, the reviewer believes their time may be more profitably 
employed in other directions. 

Others features indicate even more clearly that the editors' idea of 
history is the literary conception. Historical materials which of them- 
selves lead so readily to erroneus ideas as do memoires, if used with 
young students, ought to be furnished with a copious supply of cautions 
or at least with the data by the use of which the necessary cautions 
may be observed. The former are not supplied at all, and the latter 
only in an incidental and inadequate manner. Even the dates of 
writing and the writer's opportunity for knowing whereof he wrote are 
often missing. 

A considerable part of the introduction is consumed in expounding, 
after Bodley's France, that peculiar compound of English prejudice 
and preconception in regard to recent French history which assumes 
that because Parliamentary government under the Third Republic has 
had a different history and employs a different method from that of 
England it is therefore abnormal and unsuccessful. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

Professor Hugh E. Egerton has brought out a second edition of his 
Short History of British Colonial Policy (London, Methuen and Com- 
pany, pp. xv, 579). The first edition was published in 1879. The volume 
has been carefully revised with a view to the events of the last eleven 
years, the greatest of which was, of course, the South African war. 
Professor Egerton believes that war to have been unavoidable, but his 
discussion of its results is marked by his usual fairness, sanity and pene- 
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tration. The results of the recent convention in providing for a con- 
federation of South Africa are not included in the volume. The new 
edition is improved by an excellent bibliography and a fuller index. 

Die V ereinigten Staaten von Amerika: Ihre Politische, Wirtschaft- 
liche und Soziale Entwicklung. Von Dr. Paul Darmstaedter, o. Pro- 
fessor in Gottingen. [Bibliothek der Geschichtswissenschaft, heraus- 
gegeben von Professor Dr. Erich Brandenburg.] (Leipzig, Quelle und 
Meyer, 1909, pp. vi, 242.) Professor Darmstaedter presents in these 
brief pages the outlines of our history, in succinct and clear form, from 
Jamestown to the $29,000,000 fine. The viewpoint is national and the 
treatment scientific. Sixty-eight pages are devoted to the colonial 
period, twenty to the Revolution and the Constitution, and more than 
a hundred to the struggle between the North and the South. A closing 
chapter treats judicially what the author terms the Problems of the 
Present. 

In all these divisions of the book sound knowledge and good taste 
are manifested. The full and sympathetic sketch of President Lincoln 
shows once again how great a place the first Republican president has 
won in world-history. Some objection might be raised to the accepta- 
tion as sober history of Carl Schurz's opinion that "rein moralische 
Motive in dem Kampfe gegen die Sklaverei vorherrschend und ent- 
scheidend gewesen sind" (p. 162), and others will demur at the con- 
clusion that slavery and slavery alone was the cause of the Civil War. 
But this is not saying the author is not correct, nor is it to be taken 
as indicating a partizan attitude, for he looks upon the whole great 
strife between the North and the South very much as we regard the 
conflict between Austria and Prussia in the German Confederation. 
To him Gettysburg and Koniggratz, occurring in point of time so nearly 
together, were very similar as to their real meaning. This is perhaps 
a new comparison, but to the reviewer seems eminently just. 

In treating the " present problems " of the United States Professor 
Darmstaedter is quite as fortunate. Railway rebating, the growth of 
" der Grosskapitalismus ", the negro question, all receive fair and purely 
historical treatment. Once only the author treads very close to the 
borders of forbidden ground; that is, when he says (p. 228) that the 
federal government may yet be compelled to take possession of the rail- 
roads of the country. 

New-Englands Plantation, with the Sea Journal and Other Writings. 
By Rev. Francis Higginson, First Minister of the Plantation at Salem 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. (Salem, Mass., The Essex Book 
and Print Club, 1908, pp. 133.) New-Englands Plantation, a tract of 
twenty-one pages in its first edition (London, 1630), contains the earliest 
printed account of the colony at Salem, of the natural conditions sur- 
rounding it, and of the life led there in its earliest days. The author 
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was Reverend Francis Higginson, who arrived in the colony June 30, 
1629, was ordained teacher of its church on August 6 ensuing, and 
died on August 6, 1630. Though three editions were printed in London 
in 1630, few copies have survived. Reprints were published in 1792, 
1836 and 1846 in various collections. The present volume, printed in 
an edition of only 175 copies, contains the text of the first edition, 
that of the third, that of Higginson's account of his voyage, preserved 
in manuscript, and some documents relating to his emigration. All 
are reproduced in a painstaking manner, the printed pieces in fac- 
simile. There is an introduction, a page of notes, and an index. 

New Hampshire as a Royal Province. By William Henry Fry, 
Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Volume XXIX., 
Number 2.] (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1908, pp. 
526.) This work is confined to the colonial period. It treats of what 
was the principal field of investigation by Dr. Belknap who has always 
held the primacy among the historians of New Hampshire. Dr. Fry 
takes up what remains of the material that was accessible to Dr. 
Belknap and the very large accessions which modern investigation has 
made available. 

The late John S. Jenness expressed an opinion, as follows: 1 

Dr. Belknap's narrative of this early period, founded upon materials 
such as these — the only ones, however, at his command — could at best 
have drawn a mere outline of its history ; and now it turns out that even 
the outline of our early history made by that elegant historian is utterly 
mistaken and distorted. The annals of New Hampshire, from the time 
of its first planting down to its erection into a royal province, in 1679, 
require to be entirely rewritten. A great mass of new material for 
that purpose has lately been gathered together by our antiquarians, and 
now awaits only the kindling pen of an impartial historian to shed a clear 
and satisfactory light over the tortuous ways and the dark mysteries of 
our early history. 

The author of the work under examination has evidently made a 
systematic and satisfactory use of both the old and the new material 
to which modern investigators now have access. His method is not 
controversial. He is content to present the facts deducible from the 
records with reference to an orderly development of the province on the 
more important lines of political, industrial, financial, judicial and mili- 
tary activities and progress. He recognizes a divisional point at 1680, 
the date of the organization of the separate province. The period 
from the settlement to date of the union of Massachusetts Bay and 
New Hampshire, and the time of that union, 1641 to 1680, are the 

1 Jenness, Notes on the First Planting of New Hampshire, in N. H. State 
Papers, XXV., appendix, p. 698. 
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subject of elaborate treatment in the introduction. From 1679 to the 
departure of Governor John Wentworth in 1775, New Hampshire had 
a distinct and continuous province government with the exception of 
the brief time between 1685 and 1692. The author has grouped the 
results of his studies in this later period in six chapters, the Executive, 
the Legislature, the Land System, Finance, Justice, and Military Affairs. 
The work in its entirety presents a view of colonial New Hampshire 
which will add a valuable contribution to its history and will afford 
fresh evidence of the abundance and value of the material which the 
author has found available for his present undertaking. 

A. S. B. 

History of the New York Society Library, with an Introductory 
Chapter on Libraries in Colonial New York, 1698-1776. Compiled and 
written by Austin Baxter Keep, A.M. (Printed for the Trustees by 
the De Vinne Press, 1908, pp. xvi, 607.) The present work is another 
excellent example of the tendency in American universities to recog- 
nize the importance of scientific investigation of local history. From 
a popular point of view nothing could be less attractive than such 
studies; like other pioneer work they involve much hewing of wood 
and drawing of water. But nothing is more essential to the progress 
of scientific research; and to leaders in research nothing can be more 
attractive. 

Mr. Keep's investigation is remarkable for breadth and thorough- 
ness. The manuscript minutes of the trustees of the library, complete 
from 1754 to date, the vestry minutes of Trinity parish, the minutes of 
the Common council, the diary of John Pintard, that well-known lover 
of learning, the Bray manuscripts in the library of Sion College, Lon- 
don, have all been sifted, together with a mass of newspaper and 
other material. 

The result of these laborious researches is not only a monumental 
history of the Society Library, but an unrivalled history of libraries in 
colonial New York, and a large amount of new material relating to 
the history of other New York libraries during the nineteenth century, 
among the less known but not the least interesting of which were the 
Protestant Episcopal Library Society and the library established by 
Signor Da Ponte in 1826. 

The value of the work to the local historian and genealogist is of 
course paramount, but it is also of importance as a study in library 
organization. The problems of library organization are nowhere more 
complex or more interesting than in New York and this record of the 
various efforts which have been made to secure a better library service 
in the metropolis must be of interest to librarians in all the larger and 
older urban communities. 

On the side of library administration, however, the character of the 
library's collections and the policy pursued in making them, the use 
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of the library, its extent and nature, the equipment of the institution, 
etc., there is disappointingly little. A table showing the details of 
expenditures during the history of the library, a list of the publica- 
tions of the library, and other matter of similar character would have 
added less to the bulk of the work than to its value. 

One is inclined to believe, too, that in the composition of the work 
it would have been well to adhere less closely to the method of the 
annalist, and that the occasional efforts made to add vivacity to the 
narrative detract from its dignity. 

Of a writer of local history, however, we may expect works of 
supererogation as well as those of an opposite character. The limita- 
tions of material and subject make these inevitable. 

W. Dawson Johnston. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1755, 1756- 
1758. Edited by H. R. Mcllwaine. (Richmond, 1909, pp. xxix, 551.) 
The proceedings of the Burgesses in two whole assemblies are recorded 
in this volume, the former having eight sessions, at various periods 
extending from February, 1752, to its dissolution in November, 1755, 
the latter four sessions, the first beginning in March, 1756, the last end- 
ing in April, 1758. The texts seem to be reproduced with great care 
and the introductions mark in respect to scholarship and relevancy a 
great advance upon the earlier volumes in the same series. Annota- 
tions, however, have been almost entirely suppressed. At the end are 
printed some sixteen pages of documents from George Bancroft's tran- 
scripts and from the Virginia archives — a group too small and too 
casual to be of sufficient illustrative importance. 

This portly volume has all the value which the journals of a legis- 
lative assembly must ordinarily have for the history of a province. 
But in addition it may fairly be said that nowhere else can the history 
of Virginia's action in the Seven Years' War be so well traced as 
here. Only the published letters of Dinwiddie and of Washington 
rival the book in this respect and they are not the legal records of 
governmental action. One perceives that Dinwiddie was not unpopular 
at first, nor until after he raised so insistently the question of the pistole 
fee; and one sees how difficult it was for him after that episode to 
persuade the assembly to loosen the purse-strings with anything ap- 
proaching generosity. After the affair at Fort Necessity, however, and 
especially after Braddock's defeat, money is voted on a liberal scale, 
though with some attempts at first to keep control of the details of 
expenditures. Supplies of money and of men occupy much of the 
time of the assembly from the fifth session of the earlier of the two 
assemblies mentioned above to the end of the volume. Meanwhile the 
frequency of sessions brings much of the usual routine business ; and 
there is the usual process of perpetual adjustment of laws respecting 
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tobacco. In all outward aspects the volume maintains the high level 
of its predecessors. 

Writings of George Washington. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Lawrence B. Evans, Ph.D., Professor of History in Tufts 
College. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908, pp. 
lxix, 567.) Three classes of papers are to be included in the series 
of Writings of American Statesmen, of which Professor Evans's vol- 
ume is the first. They are : " Documents which are of themselves 
important state papers", as Washington's Farewell Address; "accounts 
of important events in which the writer was a leading participant ", 
as Jefferson's relation of the purchase of Louisiana; and "papers set- 
ting forth the opinions of the writers on important public questions ", 
as Washington's opinions on Western settlements. Each statesman 
will be given one volume, and the important papers which will be in- 
cluded will be such as are of some interest to the general public and of 
special interest to college students. The selections made in the present 
volume are well calculated to realize this object. They deal with the 
early life of Washington, the Revolution, the formation of the Consti- 
tution, the starting of the new government, neutrality, the treaty- 
making power, the whiskey insurrection, and other similar incidents, 
and they close with the Farewell Address. There is an excellent analy- 
tical table of contents, an introduction of twenty-nine pages which 
contains a satisfactory treatment of Washington's relation to many of 
the important problems of the day, and a competent chronology. If 
the series is completed on this plan and made to cover some of the men 
who come later than the Revolutionary period, it ought to be a service- 
able work for advanced classes in American history. 

Augustus Caesar Dodge. By Louis Pelzer. [Iowa Biographical 
Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City, Iowa, The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1908, pp. xv, 369.) The Historical 
Society of Iowa has set a commendable example in directing attention 
to the " lesser statesmen " of American history. The editor of the 
Iowa Biographical Series is quite right in thinking that the lives of 
these less conspicuous men frequently best express the sentiments of 
their constituents. While such a series may not contribute much to 
our general knowledge of politics at Washington, it may be made to 
yield large returns if it opens up un worked areas in local politics. 

There is not much to be said about Augustus Caesar Dodge as a 
national figure. He was essentially a commonplace man, possessing 
neither originality nor marked political talent. But as the repre- 
sentative of the territory and state of Iowa, he is not uninteresting. 
If his biographer had chosen to interpret his career in terms of local 
politics, he would have made a welcome contribution to the study of 
ante-bellum politics in this trans-Mississippi country. We know far 
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too little of those social and political transformations which overthrew 
Benton in Missouri and Dodge in Iowa. Mr. Pelzer records the polit- 
ical revolution of 1854 which broke the Democratic ascendancy in Iowa 
and prevented the re-election of Dodge to the Senate; but he has given 
no adequate explanation of the revulsion of popular sentiment in a 
constituency which had hitherto been staunchly Democratic. 

Within the somewhat narrow limits of his task, Mr. Pelzer exhibits 
great industry. He has ransacked the Congressional Globe for personal 
items — not even omitting to tell the reader when Dodge moved to print 
five thousand copies of the Nebraska Bill — and he has verified faithfully 
all such extraneous details as the salary and office hours of the secretary 
of legation when Dodge became minister at the court of Spain. Seventy- 
five weighty pages of notes and citations bear witness to the painstak- 
ing — not to say painful — accuracy of the author. The outcome is 
not a well-balanced biography. The last twenty-three years of Dodge's 
life — when, to be sure, he was no longer a federal office-holder, though 
still an influential personage in his state — are crowded into a single 
chapter of ten pages, while his ancestry is traced discursively through 
some thirty-seven pages. Nevertheless, these earlier chapters con- 
tribute to an understanding of the environment in which Dodge moved. 
While the founding of the great commonwealth was not without dra- 
matic moments, on the whole it was a steady process which attracted 
sober home-seekers rather than picturesque adventurers. 

Allen Johnson. 

The Story of a Border City during the Civil War. By Galusha 
Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Chicago. (Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company, 1908, pp. xi, 385.) The author, a native 
of western New York, was an aggressive Union man and Baptist min- 
ister resident in St. Louis from 1858 to 1866. The book contains his 
personal recollections with a considerable discussion of the political con- 
ditions in St. Louis and Missouri as a background. The two divisions 
of the book are of quite unequal value. In the general discussion the 
conventional treatment of the period is followed without question; St. 
Louis dominates the state, and Blair and Lyon dominate St. Louis and 
save Missouri to the Union. No attention is given to the significant 
vote of the state in i860, and no adequate credit to the influence of 
Benton's determined struggle for nationalism. A less excusable defect 
is the treatment of the " conditional Union " men. One looks in vain 
for any sympathetic understanding of the hard lot of these men who in 
the end stood by the flag in spite of ties of blood and tradition, or any 
appreciation of ex-Senator Henderson, the war Democrat, most influen- 
tial member of the Convention of 1861, or even of Hamilton R. Gamble, 
provisional governor and himself a " conditional Union " man. Blair 
and the seventeen thousand Republicans of i860 deserve great credit, 
but they did not control St. Louis, much less Missouri, which at every 
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opportunity cast an overwhelming vote against Secession. In short, the 
writer's viewpoint has been little modified in forty years. 

But this lack of a period of reconstruction of judgments adds a charm 
to the really important part of the book, the personal reminiscences, 
which at times approach contemporary evidence in tone and vividness. 
The descriptions of the prisons and refugees, the hospitals and the Sani- 
tary Commission, the passing of slavery in St. Louis, and the general 
over-turn of society are of real value. Perhaps the personality of the 
young, vigorous and rather uncompromising Union pastor and his rela- 
tions with men of all shades of opinion are the most interesting features 
of the book. 

Jonas Viles. 

The Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln. By J. Henry Lea and J. R. 
Hutchinson. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909, 
pp. xvi, 212.) By far the most notable volume which has been published 
so far this year in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln's birth is Lea and Hutchinson's Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln. 
The authors have performed several important services. They have dis- 
covered and here publish documents which carry back the English ances- 
try of Lincoln three generations further than heretofore established. 
They show by direct and indirect evidence that the family had substantial 
claim to be numbered among the minor gentry of England and that if 
Samuel Lincoln, the great-great-great-great grandfather of President 
Lincoln, did come to this country as a weaver's apprentice, Samuel 
Lincoln's father probably was entitled to write gentleman after his name. 
They for the first time present fully in orderly and convincing fashion 
the American pedigree from Samuel Lincoln down. They establish by 
documentary evidence a new, and, from at least two points of view, 
important fact in the American chain, i. e., that Abraham Lincoln's 
grandmother, the mother of Thomas Lincoln, was not Mary Shipley, as 
heretofore believed, but Bathsheba Herring — a second wife. They give 
much valuable information about cognate American families, all of which 
helps place the Lincolns in that intelligent and enterprising pioneer class 
to which they really belonged. If the authors have left a few points 
unsatisfied they are minor points — nice tasks for future genealogists, and 
all so clearly indicated as to be easily attacked. 

Not the least merit of the volume is its surprising interest for a 
genealogy. The material is presented with such clearness and with so 
much pride and pleasure in the task the authors set themselves— a 
patriotic service they evidently felt it, as it was — that one reads from 
start to finish with deepening satisfaction. The publishers deserve the 
thanks of all Lincoln lovers for the handsome volume they have made. 

Ida M. Tarbell. 
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The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln and its Expiation. By David 
M. DeWitt. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, pp. xi, 302.) 
In his final chapter Mr. DeWitt makes, I believe, a real contribution to 
the literature on this subject. Did President Johnson have an oppor- 
tunity to see the petition of the five judges asking for the commutation 
of Mrs. Surratt's sentence in time to have acted upon it? This is the 
question discussed. Mr. DeWitt admits that with the death of Stanton 
the possibility of answering this question with assurance vanished. He 
does show, however, both with skill and conclusiveness, that Joseph 
Holt's Vindication and his Refutation are totally valueless as historical 
documents. 

Not much is to be said for the rest of the work. Everybody knows 
that a plot to capture Lincoln preceded the plot to assassinate him, that 
both were the projects of the half-insane Booth, that the Great Con- 
spiracy was a myth, that the military tribunal that tried Lincoln's mur- 
derers was without standing in law, and that Mrs. Surratt was convicted 
on insufficient evidence. To rehearse, therefore, particularly at such 
great length as Mr. DeWitt does, the wearisome tale of crime and mad- 
ness on the one hand, and of official excitability and malignity on the 
other, is indeed a thankless task, to which moreover our author is able 
to bring neither a tolerable literary style nor a sense of humor. 

The hypothesis which is offered in the opening chapter that Booth 
desired to capture Lincoln in order to force him to an exchange of pris- 
oners rests, of course, on mere conjecture. 

E. S. Corwin. 

Historic Indiana. By Julia Henderson Levering. (New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909, pp. xvii, 538.) Indiana history prior 
to statehood cannot be separated from the history of the Northwest, from 
which the state was carved. No attempt to do so is made in this volume, 
but the well-known connections of this region with French explorations, 
British occupation, Spanish influence on the Mississippi, and American 
conquest during the Revolution, are brought into view in the early 
chapters of the volume. The stories of the pilgrimages by the early 
settlers in the West, of their homes, habits and hardships, of their schools 
and social life, their adventures with the bear and the Indian — these are 
told in a graphic collection of incidents and reminiscences which has 
evidently been a labor of love by one whose own life has been rather 
closely related to the scenes and times of which she writes, the author's 
father being one of the most worthy and hardy of the pioneers whom the 
book so well memorializes. The author's stories and recollections and 
personal journals are such as are common to the early history of the 
Northwest. There are chapters on the Indian Territory, and the New 
State, but like the chapters on the Early Church in Indiana, Crimes on 
the Border, and the changes in travel from the blazed trail to the electric 
trolley, they continue the interesting pioneer stories of the white man's 
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contact with the Indian, of political electioneering in the early life of 
the state, of early experiences in medical practice, of the lawyer's life 
on the judicial circuits, and of the great changes that two generations 
have witnessed in the life and development of the state. There is not 
much on the governmental, political and institutional aspects of the 
state. The work is not offered as a connected and organized history, in 
any sense. It is rather a presentation of many miscellaneous historical 
incidents, phases and aspects in the life of Indiana localities and people, 
past and present. There are chapters on Indiana in the Civil War, 
Education, and Literature in Indiana, Agriculture in Indiana, National 
Resources, and the Type and Quality of the People — but no claim will 
be made that any of its chapters presents even an historical outline of 
the subjects of which the chapters treat. Yet the volume deals in a 
very interesting and readable way with much important historical mate- 
rial. Between its lids one may learn much of value about Indiana with- 
out reading a dull page. It is a fine tribute of a daughter of the com- 
monwealth to the land and people whose life she has shared. Its topics, 
incidents and stories and its vivid contrasts between " then and now ", 
are treated of in good literary style; and these merits together with the 
numerous and appropriate illustrations and the handsome and artistic 
form in which the book is published make the work a decided credit to 
the author and to the state. 

James A. Woodburn. 

TEXT-BOOK 

Colonization: a Study of the Founding of New Societies. By 
Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D., Professor of the Science of 
Society in Yale University. (Boston and London: Ginn and 
Company. 1908. Pp. xii, 632.) 

Before 1898 there was little interest in this country in the history 
and social conditions of European colonies. Colonial empire indeed 
to the average American would have meant little more than the state 
of things preceding our Revolutionary War. To be sure, there was 
a hazy notion that of late there had been going on a rapid extension of 
European control in Asia and Africa. The fact that our government 
had been concerned to some extent in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 was 
known, the Congo Free State was understood to be in some way con- 
nected with attempts to crush out the last of African slavery, and there 
was a general notion that China was crumbling to pieces and would 
soon be divided among certain European powers. In 1898 our war 
with Spain brought close attention to the Philippine Islands, and 
aroused a widely spread interest in the problem of which those islands 
formed a part. The small number of observers who for years had been 
watching the processes of the extension of European ideas and authority 
throughout the non-European world was thus suddenly recruited in all 
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parts of the nation. Magazine articles, books and addresses on these 
subjects began to multiply, and regular courses of instruction on coloni- 
zation were offered in many colleges and universities. Those who 
undertook to offer such courses at the outset were confronted with the 
difficulty of getting material in English which could be used in the 
average class. There were no general text-books, and assigned read- 
ing was not easy when passing beyond the scope of the British colo- 
nies. Lectures alone are not a fruitful means of instruction, but in 
many cases little else was practicable. Modern colonization began 
with the Portuguese and the Spanish in the fifteenth century and for 
a hundred years they were alone in the enterprise; the Dutch were 
among the first of those to attack their monopoly; the turn of events 
was by no means confined to America, but was well-nigh world-wide, 
and the English colonies from which our republic has come were but 
a small part of the vast overseas empire established by Portuguese and 
Spanish and Dutch and French and English. Obviously to follow the 
complicated thread of the story one needs to use many languages and 
to be conversant with world-history in many lands. Only thus does 
one learn that the United States is only an episode — an important one, 
to be sure — in the great processes which for four or five centuries past 
have been transforming the world. No one, too, can intelligently grasp 
modern history and modern social and economic conditions without 
broad knowledge of this great drama of European colonization. 

To remedy some of the difficulties in the way of the college in- 
structor Professor Keller has prepared a text-book on colonization of 
upwards of six hundred pages. The purpose being to provide a text 
for college classes in those branches of the subject for which material 
is especially lacking in this country, the author has not attempted to 
use primary sources, and has omitted the great field covered by the 
British and French. After the preliminary chapters, therefore, the 
greater part of the book is devoted to the work of the Portuguese, 
the Spanish and the Dutch. A couple of chapters in closing cover 
the brief Scandinavian experience and the very recent Italian and 
German undertakings. Very judiciously, too, a large part of the dis- 
cussion relates to economic and social processes. These, indeed, are 
of the essence of colonization. Commerce has from the first been the 
crux of the colonial question, and the reaction on Europe of the acqui- 
sition of colonial possessions is of vast significance. Such discussions 
by Professor Keller, for instance, as that bearing on the collapse of 
the Portuguese Indian Empire and the decadence of Portugal, or that 
covering the production of gold and silver bullion in the Spanish 
Americas and the economic effects in Spain and the rest of Europe 
following the flow of this tide of the precious metals from the New 
World, or that treating of the Dutch experience with colonizing 
chartered companies, are illuminating chapters in the history of mod- 
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ern society. Indeed, the book is of value to the thoughtful general 
reader quite as much as for the purposes of a college class — a value 
enhanced by a small but well-selected bibliography. It is by no means 
an easy task to get so much into the compass of one volume without 
compression that leads to confusion, but Professor Keller has done it, 
and done it well. It is to be hoped that in subsequent studies he may 
contribute to the solution of some of the many problems which remain 
unsolved by the original investigator. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 



